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ABSTRACT . < " * 

Four general 'issues^ concerning energy education are 
addressed: 1) why energy education has emerged as an identifiable 
curricular component; 2) what is happening to enftgy education today; 
3) why energy education is still important; and 4) how energy^ 
education programs cap be promoted in the classroom. A list of six 
objectives to be considered .in developing comprehensive energy % 
education programs is included.. Specif ic- guidelines are $lso offered 
to elementary school principals to promote energy education programs 
in tjieir schools,, Suggesting that principals become "energy 
literate"/ maintain a* long-range perspective-, realize the importance 
of energy programs in the tc&al school curriculum, and participate in 
the political process, ^ve implementation guidelrnes "described in 
the publication ^Energy Education: Why, What , and *How" are 
summarized, foctising on costref fectiveness , curricular 
considerations, objectivity* relevance, and teacher.* . 
preparation/participation. (Author/JN) 
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When I was initially invited to, address this General Assembly on 
energy education, I planned to talk^about why energy'.education is 
important, what energy education is ancl how programs can" be » 
implemented' at relatively low cost/ However, since that time, 'wfe 
have all felt the effects of chang ing energy and educational 
policies and of fiscal constraints at virtually all levels 1 of- 
government. I would be remiss today is I ,did not acknowledg'e N the 
impact of recent events on energy education. Although I tried,, 
incorporating this information into the original title, "Energy 
Education: Why, What and How?", I found that I had~ to insert an 
extra^TWhy," making the revised title "Energy Education: Why, 
Whatrf Wiy and How?". The four questions I will answer are the 
following : . •.<#..- 

1. Why did energy education emerge as an identifiable x 
. currrcular component? " » • * 

. 4 , 2. What is happening to energy education today? * 

• 3..* Why is energy education Still impo rtan t? 4 and • 

4. How can we promote energy education in the classroom? 



I. 



#HY 



DO' WE HAVE ENERGY EDUCATION? 



o 

(/• d 



.Energy is not a newcomer to the elementary/secondary instructional 
program; it is not ja passing fad. Energy sources, forms, states and 
uses have traditionally been part of the science curriculum at 
virtually all grade levels. Social studies classes *hav^ discussed 
energy in many contexts, including the evolution of civilization, the 
industrial revolution, comparative lifestyles and current events. 

During the 1960's — yhen we witnessed a renewed awareness of man's 
relationship to the environment — understanding, preserving and : 
enhancing environmental quality became a mission ,of the schools. 
Energy development, distribution and utilization patterns were integral 
components of environmental education, which also tended to be* 
implemented through science ancL social studies programs. The 1973-74 
OPEC o^il embargo added .economics and international politics to the 
already extensive list of .energy-related teachings to be incorporated 
in.to the curriculum. t * 



the 



Together, the events of the 1950 M s and mid-1970's caused a shift in 
way we, de # alt-with energy in the schools:* it evolved from a 
multi-faceted area of interest to a. complex area of concern. In other 
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. words, it became "relevant," which, as you know, -can be the kiss of 
death. And, in the process of becoming relevant, energy education % * 
'acquired' a name and a mission. No longer coQld we take pride in % 
America's ability to turn huge quantities of low-cost fossil fuels into 

• continuous economic, prosperity and growth. Suddenly, energy scarcity, 
escalating prides, environmental degradation and an awareness of the 
political implications of depending upon foreign oil producers all * 
contributed to our, sense of 'energy as a "crisis'" in need^ of resolution. 

When we ,fa-ce a national crisis, we expect three things to happen: 
First, federal and state governments must take action, they must Resign 
new p61icies, develop new programs and create a new beauracracy Jfco 
implement these policies and programs. Second, the private sector is 
to respond with enl ightened * sel f-interest , offering information and 
services that meet t public. needs- while enhancing /cor porate images. * 
Third/ Che ration's schobXs aire fexpected, to add new information' to. the 

* curriculum' a~nd/<>r ^mp'hasiz^' existing coyesag'e 30 that: s*t udents ^will 
^understand- the issue ^i* % $11 of its co&plex^ty , a fid ^ be able to cope with 

the' associated j^fSbblems* now/and in the' future. , # . 

And, lb and behold , ajLlt. three expectations were** fulfilled-. The 
'federal* government responded, by clrea-tXng -th^ U.S.> Department hf 
+ "Energy/ charged $i th developing a national energy policy ^and a 
% variety of'prograihs to promote .energy awareness, conservation 'and 
1 natio nal ^-independency. In 'addition ,' an Energy and Education 
Action uenter was cheated within what wasthsn the U.S. 'Office of 
/ Education. Sta^te energy officers were* 'formed , largely with federal < 
f unding ; % td* collect and disseminate state-specific information and 
implement, a combination of federal* and*sfcate programs* Private ► -* 
initiatives. included public i n f o ?m a t io n ; b§ i amV* p£offij$^ . ^ 

util ity and* other energy-delated companies , ' 'arid * th'e**develtrpmeiit" 
energy edii&ation material^ and y conservation devices. The 
education sector responded both* as a'provide'r of 'information and 
as an energy consumer . State and local education' agencies 
developed policies ^ of fered energy-rfelated inseirvice 
opportunities^, and developed ,a variety, of instructional programs 
at a<l 1' grade ievels,. Individual* teachers and administrators 
created* and ^offered energy learning activities to meet student . 
Jneedls. - Schools, as*, energy 'users , were caught ^Qnable to meet 
escalating energy, 'costs and unable to cope with unpredictable./ 
.supplies.* Therefore, ^energy conservation programs became a 
management riece-ssi ty , t and implementing such programs often* * 
^ .provided* additional educational opportunities for school * 
administrators , instructional and non- instructional personnel , 
students and community members. . 




In february-of 1974, a research' brief published by the* Education 
Commission of the States (ECS) documented the education 
establishment's' response to the energy crisis \ created by the OPEC 
embargo. Already, new prog rams .stressing enefgy conservation and 
an awareness of our eaergy-related* dilemmas had been .developed and 
implemented by*a signif icant -number of states scattered throughout 
the nation. 1 • v 
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Energy became such an important issue that the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress conducted a special assessment of young^ 
adults 1 energy knowledge and attitudes in 1977. 2 Also in^l977,. 
ECS Commissioners officially identified Energy ahd Environment as 
a priority issue -category, directing staff to provide 'appropriate 
information and assistance to the states. 

The next year, when -ECS surveyed governors 1 offices* state * - % 
legislatures, state departments of education and state energy'' 
offices, we^found that most 'state departments pf education and^ 
most state energy offices- had assigned a*' person (po-t necessarily 
full-time) to be r es'poosibl.e* fbr energy education. Furthermore, 
many agencies "hac^adp>pted po^teHles , r ul^s ,^ recommendations or * • - 
guidelines regarding elementary/secondary- energy education, 
generally through means of inf usion\ into existing* a rfeas of 
instruction.^ in 1978 the greatest problem seemed to l^e 
coordinating involved agencies and persons. * ■ 

To meet this need, in 1979 ECS convened officials Responsible for 
curricul&r policy and school plant management from state education 
agencies and energy offices for the purpose of stimulating intra- 
and interstate communication and cooperation. As an indication of 
interest, over forty states utilized their own-funds to 
participate in this first Interstate Energy and Education .Network 
"Cohf erence.4« And , as a result of tfie'meeting, ten regional • 
networks were formed , .corresponding , with the ten" federal regions. 
In the same year, the National Science Teachers Association began 
its annual practitioners. conferences to enable teachers and 
instructional leaders to expand their knowledge of energy* 
educa.tiofr and to facilitate sharing of programs, materials and 
expertise. * 

^i^ilf^any federal', state and local educators and 

iff rciaXs^v^^^^ a ~commitment\to curB'Ou 

energy dTpeifu^^ ah 
energy-literate socT^^^^$ex^L^wjgre becoming part'of Vie 
number of Americans denying the ejfi^eiffe\*^i^^ 
continuing problem. This sense of complacency leads us~* 
second question: "What Is Happening to Energy "Education 



II. WHAT IS HAPPENING TO ENERGY EDUCATION TODAY? 

By nvid-1974 the oil embargo was over, and many Americans believed 
that the energy crisis had ended. Reminding us of oup dependence 
upon- relatively. unstable middle eastern political regimes for half 
of our energy supply became an unpopular priority of- the Carter 
Administration. Public opinion polls conducted during 1977. and 
1978 indicated that American citizens were riot very concerned 
about energy-related problems, ^ and data from the National 4 
Assessment of Educational Progress confirmed that young adults 
(aged 26-35) were poorly informed about energy. 6 While ,the 1979 
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Iranian revolution temporarily shook Americans ffom. their* 
complacency, our ability to replace iranian oil with other sources 
and our willingness to pay higher and higher prices again led to a 
lessening of coYicfetn. However, 'higher costs and the memory of 
shortages did motiVa^esome behaviorial changes'.* Whether or not 
polls showed .a pr.eoccu^U^^wi th energy as a\national issue, 
people had taken conservation measures to lessen* the budgetary % , 
impact. of escalating prices. This cur ta ilrTerrtr-in-^tiirn reduced our_„ 
oil imports from one-half to approximately' on£-third of our — 
petroleum consumption. And, the current economic recession has 
helped sustain this reduction. 

' Peo.pl ^ who were still worrying about energy found relief this 
* 1 November in Harper 1 s cover story that unequivocally proclaimed, 
"The Energy Crisis yfe Over!". In this article, William Tucker' 
* ' * expl a i ned tha tj * f 1 

We have ended OJPEC's dominance- of the market* within a few 
short months by swallowing what turned out to be p relatively, 
mild pill and accepting^ market price for our own oil. All 
we have to do now', is decontrol iuir natural-gas prices, and' we 
will be hbme^free. * There will be another mi,ld -period of 
adjustment, and soon we^will be on a firm, stable, and 
innovative energy course. ' 

Whether or not one agrees with Tucker's analysis 9f the fact remains) 
that the recent decline (in world oil consumption has. lessened 
OPBC*s corvtrol over the market. In an effort to hold to the 
group's $34 a bar rel ' benchmark ceiling price, OPEC minister^ 
agreed last^week to lower production ceili'ngsiby about 700,000 
barrels a day, reducing *the cartel 1 s . to tSl" daily output* to, 17. 5 
million barrels a day.* (This 'compares to 31*million barrels a day 
produced by OPEC, just 3 years ago.) Meanwhile, . some member 
* nations are undercutting the $34 figure, and .some non^<5)PEC prices 

are substantially lower. (For example,* three weeks ago Great 
^ Britian lowered the price of its North Sea crude to $31 .a barrel.) * 
However, the duration of current petroleum market conditions 
remains to be seen. ' v * ^ 

' Y - • 

Current f-ederal philosophy mirrors the widespread contention that 
energy is no longer a crisis. This belief }3 being justified by 
the , assumption that unfettered market forces will balance energy' 
. supply and demand -at „apptopr iate prices which, in turn, will 
stimulate dpmestic production of apparently unlimited energy 
"resources.* Revised attitudes toward pricing have been accompanied 
by. revised policies concerning energy, independence. As stated, in 
the v •Vrefprmulated energy-policy guidelines" that the • { 
Administration presented to Congress last July, "Achieving a. low 
level of U.S. , imports at any cosl is not-a major criterion for^the^ 
nation's energy security and economic health.*?. H 

, Even without this philosophical change^, efforts to curb federal 
spending necessitate a reduction in both energy and education 
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expenditures* 'The combination of fiscal ,and, programmatic shifts, 
accounts for proposals to eliminate both uOE's,, that>is,' energyajid 
education, and to* replace some of the current categorical^rograms* wi # th 
"bl<Sck grants, characterized by ^fewer> strings and less money." 

m With respect bo energy activi ties ,.in the U.S. Department of Education ,/ 
• the Energy and ' Education Kction Center* previously within -the, Off ice of 
. School Improvement^ was el~imina*£ed on February 12, 1982. So, as of 
-this date, th'st Department no 'longer has any involvement in energy 
.whatsoever. The highly touted block grants will*not r be a significant 
factor^ in* supporting energy-related programs for two. reasorfs: Pirsjt, 
energy will be one. of many ^pompetirfg uses for these limited funds. 
Department officials expect that most block grant money will be used to 
improve basic skills and , to continue programs previously funded through 
Emergency School Aid appropr i'aVions , . such as magnet schools. Second, 
the level 9f available funding is quite limited: amounting to 
approximately $7 per . pupil* at^the local level. Because 65% of th,e f 
16,000 U.S. school districts have fewer than 3,000 pupils, most LfeAs 
will receive les^s than $2*1,000, the equivalent of one staff position. " 
Analysts predict that districts will, allocate "this money for a staff 
specialist in a core sQbject or for updated education materials^ The 
remaining activities within the Department of Education would-be* 
transferred to a newly created education foundation if Congress 
approves, the Administration/ s proposal* . / , 

The education and training programs previously suppoVted by the U.S. 
Department of Energy have' been zeroed out of the FY '83 budget. If one 
includes the printing and distribution of ,cur ricula'r materials, these 
programs -were" funded at 5 million dollars fr>r FY '81 'and 1.7 million 
dollars during the cur rent fiscal year, FY '82. Other 
education-related programs within DOE also zeroed out for FY '83 
include pre-freshman engineering support for women and minorities, t He 
graduate traineeship program for^eng ineers and the Schools and 
Hospitals program* With respect to the Department of Energy itself f/ 
the President has proposed that the Department of Commerce take over 
programs related to weapons, research and development. The strategic 
petroleum reserve and power administrations "will be transferred to the 
Department of Interior, and some remaining programs will be placed in a 
new agerrdy, t,o be named* the Energy Research and Technology 
gAdministration.. In other words, back to something like the ERDA 
(Energy Research and Development Administration) days, before our 
elusive encounter with the "moral equivalent of war." As with 
Department of Education, the actual outcome of course will depend on. 
Congressional action. Such changes require new legislation, and there 
is considerable opposition to the abolishment of the Department of 
Energy. Meanwhile, however, dismantlement is occurring through the * 
budgetary prodess. ' " - 8 « \ 

While the final x fate of proposed federal reorganizations and spending 
^reductions £or both energy and education .programs are not yet known, 
two things ar? already clear: First, substantially less federal miney x 
wiLl be" available for energy, education, and their "intersection. 4 
- Second , 'state and local funds will not fill the gaps left by federal 



^austerity. For a myriad' of reasons, includirtg recession, spending 
Qeilings,' taking* limitations and the accumulation of already postponed 
public* capital investments state and.local units, cf£ government* are* 
\' alsp* fac'ing fiscal cfrisis*, and ..other priorities will successfully" ' 
■ ? crimjtete^ wi th Energy education for scar.ce 'dollars. ^ ' * * • 

Wften* the general publig'and its political - of ficia^s feel that* 
energy *is no longer* a.. crisis, then energy .edupation automatically 
.beGpmes less important. Peorple seem tq lose sight pf the profound 
changes* we still face with respect to energy costs, development of 
traditional and^ emarginq. energy spurcesj and tfie socialand 

. ehvir onmental impli^tibns of the changes in our energy-use J , 

patterns* In the education arena,, public opinion has now turned 

. .its attention to other issues of $diica£ion quality; * Are students 
learning as'much.as they can learrTand are they able J to function 
at acceptable > levels of competency in suafc-basic areas as, reading, 
writing, computing, and speaking? Are teachers adequately traiped 
and properly monitored? If, indeed, state "education agencies and 
local school districts are facing a fiscal crunch, obviously* 
resources will be focused on *those areas' considered to 'be most 
important, and topics considered less Important wil i-zsuJf f%r . 

The impact on energy, education of- these changing priorities has 
been profound at all levels of government: . federal, state and 
local w There has been. §> rapid drop in the number, of persons , • , 

having assigned responsibility for energy education, and many of 
those remaining are unsure of their tenure. People who are still 
responsible for providing* energy education in the schools are " * K 
faced witfi an end to the free distr ibution .of energy education 
materials from the 1 federal government. 

Perhaps the itiQSt* notable exception to this ^pervasive cpnstriction 
in energy education is the growing interest aad involvement of the 
private sector. To the extent that private involvement in energy 
education' occurs without undue bias and/or is balanced with ^ % 
different perspectives, then this trend can be considered' a • 
hopeful sig-n., HoweyerV* industry-sponsored materials tend'to 
address industry- Concerns and activities. In the energy field • 
* this means that materials tend to focus. on single energy sources: 
petroleum, gas, N coa]j, nuclear, electric or solar. Under these- 
circumstances, developing a comprehensive .energy education program 
requires careful planning and synthesis. 

I' % 11 next discuss reasons why we must^susta in our energy-related 
efforts, answering the 3rd question. • 

III. -WH-Y IS ENERGY EDUCATION ST-i>LL IMPORTANT? 

While the current situation of petro.leum^avaiiabil i,,ty and 
declining prices has lulled many into a sense 'of security, energy 
analysts are warning us of the likel/ihood of a new energty crisis 
during the'198tt's. Most recently joining thesei progrtosticators" 



are Charles . Ebinger- and Richard Kessler, authors of a two-year 
study released ' this month by GeoVgetown University 1 s rather 
conservative Center for Strategic and International Studies* The 
report predicts that another oil' 'shortage will result from such 
u li:kely factors as .t^e following: ^ 

y * • 

o an end to the current recession; 

0/ a curtailment of conversions from oil to -<:oal and 'ather 
^ energy sources, partially dye to the elimination of some 

federaX incentives; ^ . t 

.'. . ■ ' ff 

'o a reversal of JJastern Europe's energy, exporting status ; and 

: o skyrocketing* Remand for oil by* Third World countries and by 
OPEC members W<p , by the way, predict their consumption 
-will grow frorif 2.4 MBD (million barrels per day) in 1980 to 

6.3 MBD 'in 1990, significantly reducing- the quantity of 
'-petroleum available far exportation.. 

tr\ spite of the Center's close ties to the Reagan' Administration , 
'the authors contend that the current federal de-^mphasis of the 
energy' issue is "a pr escr iptipn " for disaster ."^^ This conclusion 
substantiates a report released in September by the General 
Accounting Office (GAO) entitled",, "The United States Remains 
Unprepared for. Oil*. Import Disruptions . " -According to this earlier 
rep'ort, the nation *is no more. able to cope with a major oil cutoff 
.than it was in 1973/74, in spit^e of having had eight years since 
' the 'OPEC embargo to reflect and*. to .plan . . The GAO attributes our 
vulnerability to two- related factors: first, "the Department of 
Energy has never mounted an adequate contingency pl'anning effort," 
and second ; "the executive has never given emergency preparedness 
the priority arid attention it deserves.* 

While evaluations of our energy, startus have tended to focus on 
petroleum, it is important to emphasize a fact too often 
forgotten"* our energy policy issues are not limited to this one 
energy sSiirce. Rising natural gas and electricity prices are 
causing severe economic repercussions among many segments of 
society, including the schools. With respect to alternate energy 
sources, people are still polarized by controversey over ,i\uc-l ear 
safety .and are s confused by conflicting' claims over the potential 
costs and benefits of various forms of solar energy. 

In completing my answer to. the question, "Why is energy education 
still important?" I'd like to quote, from a booklet entitled Energy 
Education; A Policy Development Handbook . This publication grew 
out of' the work Qf our St a be Energy Education Project, funded by 
the U.S. Department of gnergy and assisted, by a national task 
fo roe .composed of educators, energy experts and '.political 
officials, chaired by Governor Richard JLamm of. Colorado. The 
handbook justifies er\ergy education in the following- manner: 
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Meeting the multi-faceted challenge that the energy ♦ 
tradition presents requires an .informed citizenry capable of 
making responsible decisions at^put the development and use v of 
alternative* energy supplies having v-arious economic, i% 
political, social and environmental cqnse'quences . Such a * 
requirement^ suggests 'that energy, be considered a basic theme 
throughout the formal (in-'school) and informal - 
(out-of-school*) education systems, as energy issues are 
immediate-, serious and pefrvasi ve . " 



With the help of our task force, we developed a list of six , - 
objectives £0* be considered in developing a Comprehensive energy, 
education program designed to fulfill this societal need . 12 Th^y 
are^the following: % ^ ' * 

Objective 1 , To enable people to understand the nature and 

importance of energy. • /• % 

i 

* * 

Objective 2 . To provide information about changing supply 
4 and demand factors for, various energy sources. 

r 

> Objective 3 . To prepare people to consider the local, \ 
r eg ional , national and international implications of, 
'different energy sources. 1 • 

• Objective 4 . To provide information about conservation, 

. Objective 5 . To prepare people to make personal and societal 
decisions related to energy supply disruptions. 

v Objective % 6 . To prepare people. for energy-related careers 
and to become energy conscious* in, other career 'fields. 

* * v 
Assuming that we are convinced that energy education remains a 
necessary qurricular component, our next — and' perhaps 'most 
important — question remains to be answered* * 



IV. HOW CAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS" BEST 

PROMOTE ENERGY EDUCATION IN THE* CLASSROOM? - * 

. . , t 

To the best of my * knowledge, no researph has been conducted- , m% - 
specifically related to the pr incipaSL 1 s role in energy education •* % i 
^Therefore, I' am taking the liberty *of borrowing j from research 
r findings about factors ^responsible for effective schools.* Most pf\ 
this research has focused on accounting, for differences in basic. 1 
skills' achievement among schools having similar student bodies. 
According to the" conclusions made by Ronald* Edmonds of the Harvard . 
University Graduate School of Education, five factors # seem to be, 
.associated with higher average scores .on standardized 'achievement 
tests. ^ They* are the^fo llowing : . *' o 

1. Strong administrative leadership by the sqhool v principal , 
particularly with respect to instructional* ma tter s . 

- ■ V / \ * 

2. A safe and orderly school cli/mate, Relatively free* of 



disci pi ir^e and . vandal ism pr6t>lems . 



\ 
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3. Schoolwide empha ^^^ pn t-eaching basic skills. 

"4. Teacher* ex,pecta tj^ons, th.aJ: all students can achieve 
appropriate levels ( of skill. . ' * 

i m J * 

5. .A system for monitoring and assessing st.uderit achievement 

that is closely related to ^instructional obj ectives\ 13 

Assuming that these research findings are -appl icable , to a broad 
3pectr.um of curricular objectives, then the sahool principal plays 
a key role as both an instructional leader and an organizational 
manager whs sets standards for ^sojhool climate-and teacher-pupil' 
attitudes. j ' \ 

Beybngl these general guidelines, however, there ar*e some-: specif i,c 
things-that you can dp to ppwtote energy education in your school 
building . * 



First, Becoma*Energy Literal, 



'.Educate yourself about energy and about energy education fc« two 
purposes: " first, to be an ef fee tive , advocate for energy 
education, and second, to be an effective instructional leader. > 

With respect to your advocacy role, I. suggest that you get "a copy 
of Energy Education: Why, What and How , available at no cost, from 
the State Energy Education. Project, Education Commission of the 
Stated, 1860 Lincoln, Suite 300, Denver, Colorado 80295. Based on 
suggestions from our task force, Paul Bauman and I designed this 
s short and rathe*r simplified, publication to convince education 
policymakers o'f the importance of energy education and the' 
feasibility of incorporating energy concerns into the 
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^Xement s ary/secondar ; y*' schoo^cu'rr ictlTum. Its three sections 
explaJFh the importance of energy education., sfet forth ±he six ^ 
basic objectives I 4 Distend a moment earlier, and proviae 
suggestions for .implementing energy educatiofr programs at 
4 relatively low cost. In addition, the booklet provides a list ofi^ 
organizations and agencies able to provide free or low-cogt 
materials'. \ _ • . 

A . X. • • *\ * • • . ••: • 

-With r.espect 1 to your role as an instructional leader, I urge 'you 
< to learn about energy issues and to encourage your teachers to 

learn as much as fcfiey can ebout the • energy-related contejit 

appropriate to their .subject areas and grade levels.- You must 
, help your, staff to move beyond the .emotional' .and preconceived 

perspectives in a Subject as complex and polarized as energy 

* issues* You must afso be informed about the current status of 
federal and state policies and programs addressing energy and 
education: Your per'sonal involvement* in* the . energy learnihg 

. procejss should £erve as a, model to stimulate your staff and 
students to do likewise. - \ * 

Second, Maintain a* Ldng-rahge Perspective. .; , 

Because- you, are involved „with education you are not only t 1 

' ^concerned with your lifespan but' also with the lifespan of present 
> and, future generations*. Your . responsibil ity is *to prepare < 
students to f$ce an 'unknown fufeure, equipped with the tools of 
cr itical^ thinking , decisionmaking , M and flexibility. You want to 
eoabl-e them to exercise some control oykr their lives so that they 
are not continually the victims iof a series of cruises. This 
mission r.equires facing our ea^/gy uncertainties as they relate to 
the *supply,^ development and utilization of renewable, and 
nonrenewable energy sour ces and the envi roWental , social, 
eccyiomic and political .implications of the choices before us. 

Third, Do Not . Pall* Victim to a "Crisis* Mental ity . " * 

Th£ issue i$. not whether or not t energy is a crisis.. The facts 
ttjat life. depends upon energy, energy use ^patterns, largely 
determine Jiuman lifestyles", and the distribution of energy 
resources affects economic and., political relationships make energy 
'important enough to be a part pf the school curriculum. The 
pervasive importance of energy, however, does not mean that it 
must be pitted against such other curricular topics as health, 
career and. consumer education for a "spot in the curriculum. If 
. schools are to assist students to function in their world, then 
there must be room for content that provides students 1 with their 
needed tools. Part of the ongoing • cur ricular adjustment process 

* must be to keep educational programs synchronized with societal 
needs. *' . 
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FQurth, Participate in the Political Process. * , ^ - 

• To be an effective advocate for energy education, yqu must be 
willing to participate in the political process* '.Play a~ role in 
the selection of candidates so that persons .elec ted to public 
office will share your belief i-tf^en^rgy and. educatiori as issues 
wocthy of public attention. ■ TelL public officials Ibout energy • 
and education needs in order to influence the determination of < 
public priorities and;budget allocations. .Andjfcwork to develop a ■ 
-polic-y basis f6r energy ecjuca^jion . Not only £an a policy indicate 
a. high level of official commitment to the g,oals a/id objectives of 
energy Education,, but it' als<^ pan pro-vide the basis jEor=> 

^appropriate supjpbrt and assis£anc$. 14 , • m 

To\be effective, however, yaur involvement in 'the pcrl*itical r 
process must^ be realistic^ taking into ac^oun.t* £he curren-t fiscal 

' situation \ ; and the impending''. realignment of f unctions, among ^ 
££deral *state and local units o'f government. We can no longer * 
expect q**\ "federal go.V'ertiment to provide thfe primary leadership in 
energy education, ihste^d, education decisionmakers^ the state 

.'and local' levels' must assume the responsi&il ity* f o r an energy 
literate society, capable ;of e*d^ghtene<^ decisionmaking. f a 

Finally, I'd like* to'shar^ with you the five implementation, 
guidelines described in Energy. Education:'., Why, y What aft 4 How .- 



.< 




Guideline 1: Cost-Ef f ectiveness ^ 

As explained Lin/bur. publication , 

• * *« * + 

. Limited fpder^l and 'state support '-for program , 
\ development combintecl, wi tip .school 9 districts 1 tigh't* 

budgets necessitates t&e us§ of cost^-savipg methods an'd 
techniques whenever* possible . Therefore , an energy 
.education program -must be developed as economically ps 
possible while maintaining quality* standards. Existing 
resources , information and ex-pertise should be locked 
and *usfed whenever they are relevant and appropriate, 
thus avoiding duplication of v effort and unnecessary 
'expenditures. " 

y. - ■ 

Your teachers do not have to" develop their own citjj: iculuins. 

Guideline 2: CurflCular Considerations 

A comprehensive energy education program must be carefully planned 
with respect to scqpe , sequence and instructional strategy. Most 
energy education programs have been designed to be infused into 
existing classes. In many- cases Lt may be sufficient merely to 
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emphasize the energy-related pontent already present in'a given 
class/ A -third approach is the building . of art interdisciplinary 
curriculum around an energy theme.' A fourth strategy, less 
appropriate fq^elementar^ grades, is the development of separate 
courses designed to address energy issues in greater detail or to ^ 
provide students with vocational* training . \ * . 

Guideline 3: Objectivity , 

\ ■ ' 

Again, quoting from Energy Education: Why, What and How, / 

In osder to be truly valuable and useful, an energy education 
program must be objective and impartial. It must be designed 
to provide factual information, ertabling people to draw their 
own conclusions and to make raord ; Informed decisions regarding 
energy questions and issues, . . >. , s 

In developing and selecting programs-, it is important to 
include a coalition of teachers, school administrators, 
industry representatives, parents, studerits and community 
leaders. ... In this way a greater diversity of/ technical 
and policy options can be considered, and the concerns of 



individuals and organizations having different viewpoints 
. -j-i-i — ^ i — ' - ^ 16 * 



will not be overlooked. 



i5ui^t 



ine 4: Relevance 



By focusing on local, state and regional concerns students can 
gain a very personal understanding of their dependence upon energy 
and of the issues which they can help to resolve. 

Guideline 5: Teacher Preparation and Participation , 

The; fifth and final implementation guideline is the" need for 
teacher preparation and participation. Teachers must become 
knowledgeable about energy concepts in order to address them 
effectively in the classroom. Energy literacy cap result- from 
preservice training, ijise^rvice programs and individual initiative. 
Responsibility for teacher preparation must be shared among 
colleges and universities, state and 3-ocal education agencies, 
school administrators and individual cldssroom teachers. 

Closely related to teacher preparation is the importance of 
teacher participation in,. determining both broad and operational 
energy education objectives, selecting and/or developing 
appropriate materials, and implementing school energy education 
programs, : # 

'My concluding observation is that energ.y education is now at the 
threshold of what may be its decline qj: its affirmation. If 'you 

ERJC 1 . 
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believe that energy has an important place in the classroom, then 
you must' work to make this possible by, articulating your 
commitment to those public officials* who a*e noV making some ♦ 
profound decisions that^will affect energy Jecjuc at i'orl^fcor years to 
come. You must*also provide guidance to the private sector so 
that their energy educatiortN^tivi ties will meet identified public 
needs and will be processed through proper channels of education 
governance. 

. V " v - 

Remember, our energy f i/ture is in your hands, The*quality of life 
of future generations will depend"" on the decisions they will make, 
wi-th your help and preparation. Therefore, you must continue to 
aitament youV energy knowledge- and* to find creative and appropriate 
ways to help teachers bring energy issues into the dlassroom. 

Sv 

4 \. 
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